ERASMUS

Erasmus never lived among the peoples whose lands he
travelled through, never shared in their life and activi-
ties ; he dwelt above them, in the clear still ether, in the
Ivory tower of the artist and academician. But from this
tower, which was built entirely of books and labour, he
gazed forth, keen of sight like another Lynceus, in order
to see and to understand clearly and correctly the teem-
ing life below.

To understand, and to understand better, this was the
special pleasure of this amazing genius. Erasmus was
not, perhaps, a man of profound mind in the strict mean-
ing of the phrase; he did not think his thoughts out to
their logical conclusion, he did not belong to the ranks
of the great reformers who endowed the world with a
wholly new planetary universe of the intellect. Erasmus's
truths are possibly no more than clarifications. Still, if
he lacked depth he compensated this by the width of his
vision; if he was not a profound thinker he was certainly
a correct thinker, a clear thinker, and a free thinker in
Voltaire's and Lessing's sense, the prototype of those who
understand and make others understand, an "en-
lightener" in the noblest interpretation of the word. He
deemed it his natural vocation in life to bring clarity and
frankness into the realm of thought. Everything that
was muddled antagonized him; he disliked the mystical
and the metaphysical; like Goethe, he hated all that was
nebulous. Wide horizons lured him, but he was not
attracted towards the deep. He never bent over to con-
template the abyss as did Pascal at a later date; not for
him the spiritual earthquakes of a Luther, a Loyola, or a
Dostoevsky, those terrifying crises bordering on madness
and presaging death. Exaggeration and excess remained
foreign to his eminently rational mind. No man of his
period was so free from superstition as Erasmus. May
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